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MUSINGS UPON CURRENT TOPICS- II. 

BT BENJAMIN HAKKISON, FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 



BRITISH ALLIANCE. 

The newspapers, British and American, were much occupied 
during last winter with a supposed, or proposed, Anglo-American 
alliance, more or less formal in character. We know that no such 
convention was signed, and no evidence has been produced to show 
that the subject was even informally discussed by the representa- 
tives of the respective nations. Mr. Chamberlain was premature 
and incautious in giving out what seemed to be an announcement. 

Every one must admit that a close friendship between the 
United States and Great Britain is quite desirable, and quite in 
the course of nature. However complex our population may be in 
the matter of origin, if we have any derived national type it is 
English. This predisposition to friendship, however, is not be- 
cause of birth-ties felt by our generation. These tend, perhaps, 
more strongly in other directions. English nativity, as a direct 
influence in American life, is now comparatively small. But, as 
a remote and indirect influence, it has been the preponderating 
element in the evolution of the American. The thirteen colonies 
were English colonies, not only in their governmental relations, 
but in fact. The Scot and the Irishman and the Welshman, for 
the most part, made their salutations to the New World in the" 
English tongue. They came as English-speaking people. Their 
accent was, at home, only an unavailing protest against ab- 
sorption. The accent fell away here ; it was not needed. A more 
effective protest against English political domination was found. 
As free Americans, they had no quarrel with the English tongue. 
Whatever has come since to the United States has been grafted 
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upon the old English root. The fruit has, we think, been im- 
proved, but the genus is still that of the old root. 

The Scot, the Irishman, the Welshman, the German, the 
Frenchman, the Hollander, the Dane, the Swede, the Norwegian, 
has each brought a contribution, and the Italian is now offering 
cne. The American is a give-and-take product. But "thy 
speech bewrayeth thee" — and our speech is wholly, and our derived 
institutions are chiefly, English. We have pride in the great 
poets, philosophers, jurists, historians and story-writers who have 
used the tongue we use, and we are grateful to them. It is a 
personal debt. 

We have fellowship with the stout Britons who sheared the 
prerogatives of the King, and with the martyrs who died for free- 
dom of worship. We are grateful to them, not to the government 
that persecuted them. But is it logical to derive from such con- 
siderations the deduction that our sympathies must be given to 
every British Ministry that inaugurates a war, without reference 
to its origin or its justice? We did not take English literature 
or English law by voluntary conveyance, upon a consideration of 
love and affection. Will not the argument for a friendly epirit 
toward Great Britain be stronger, if the plea of gratitude is made 
less of? For gratitude takes account, not of one incident, but of 
all; and the average between 1774 and 1898 had better not be 
struck. There may be found more things that it would be pleas- 
ant to forget than to remember ! 

Prior to the Spanish- American war, can the historian find, in 
British-American diplomatic intercourse, an instance where 
friendship for the United States led to any substantial abatement 
of British pretensions, or to a sympathetic attitude toward us in 
the times of our stress and agony, or even to the use of any 
special consideration in presenting a demand for redress? The 
demand for the release of Mason and Slidell was couched in very 
harsh and peremptory terms. And it is understood that, but for 
the kindly intervention of the Queen, an abasement would have 
been put upon us that we could only have accepted with a time 
reservation — until our fleets and armies had finished the work 
in hand. 

The attitude of the British Government toward us during our 
Civil War was hostile and hurtful. Its unfriendliness only 
stopped short of an open alliance with the Southern Confederacy. 
tol. clxxii. — no. 532. 23 
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Neither kinship nor a history of ostentatious reprobation of 
slavery was enough to overbalance the commercial advantage to 
be derived from trade with a non-manufacturing, cotton-raising 
nation. The threatening attitude of Great Britain was no small 
part of the breaking burden that weighted the shoulders of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Only the Lancashire spinners — God bless them to 
the latest generation! — showed an embodied friendship; though 
there were notable sporadic cases. 

Is it quite logical to use the recent display of friendliness by 
Great Britain as a sponge with which to wipe from the tablets 
of memory the decisive intervention of France during the Revo- 
lution, and the helpful friendliness of Bussia during the Civil 
War ? Or should the sponge only be used to efface any rancorous 
memory of old manifestations of unfriendliness by Great Britain 
toward us, or by us toward her, and to give us a clean slate upon 
which may be recorded an unbroken future of kindliness and 
good will ? 

Washington did not allow gratitude to Prance, for an armed 
and saving intervention in our behalf, to be used as the basis of 
an alliance that would bring us into European entanglements; 
and can we now allow the friendly non-intervention of Great Brit- 
ain during the Spanish war — which involved no cost to her — to be 
so used ? The French demands upon our gratitude were thought 
to be excessive, though they did not insist upon a permanent naval 
base in New York Harbor ! 

Are not the continuous good and close relations of the two 
great English-speaking nations — for which I pray — rather im- 
perilled than promoted by this foolish talk of gratitude and of an 
alliance, which is often made to take on the appearance of a 
threat, or at least a prophecy, of an Anglo-Saxon "paramountcy ?" 

The prophetic role, also, is being overworked. There is no 
emotion so susceptible to overwork as gratitude, and no role so 
silly as that of a prophet without an attestation. Is it not wholly 
illogical to argue that, because the British Ministry, and, to a con- 
siderable degree, the British people, gave their sympathy to us 
during the Spanish war, an American administration and the 
American people must give their sympathy to the British in the 
Boer war ? The major premise is wanting — namely, that the two 
wars are of the same quality. The argument we hear so much 
takes no account of this element; yet it is necessary, to save the 
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deduction, that both wars should be just or that both should be 
unjust. There are evidences, however, that this reasoning is ac- 
cepted by many intelligent persons. I say "reasoning." Per- 
haps that is not a good word. It certainly is not unless we start 
with this major premise — "Both wars were righteous wars;" or 
this — "Both wars were aggressive, for dominion." If our Span- 
ish war was waged to liberate an oppressed people, and the 
British-Boer war is waged to subjugate a free people, does not 
the "reasoning" fail ? For, to say that we must stand by Great 
Britain in the wrong because she stood by us in the right is not 
reasoning — it is the camaraderie of brigands. It must be admit- 
ted, however, that, should we present a claim of "suzerainty" or 
"paramountcy" over Cuba, a similitude to the South African 
situation might be found. 

Is not the sympathy of Great Britain robbed of all moral 
quality, if we allow that it had its origin in any other considera- 
tion than a belief in the justice of our cause? It is to disparage 
the nation whose virtues and civilization we affect to honor, to 
say that Great Britain stood by us in a war that her conscience did 
not approve; that she kept off the police, while we effected a rob- 
bery. And the depths of moral darkness are sounded when it is 
suggested that we are to make return in kind. 

Does not a flood of gush and unreason rather thwart than 
promote a good understanding? There will be an ebb. Neither 
the British people nor the American people will surrender their 
right of free judgment and criticism of the acts of their own 
government, much less of the acts and policies of the other. 
Surely, every American speaker and writer is not now perforce 
either a supporter of Mr. Chamberlain's aggressive colonial poli- 
cies, or an ingrate. Our freedom of judgment and criticism is 
surely not smaller than that of a Liberal Member of Parliament. 
Government in Great Britain, even more than in the United 
States, is by party, and the control shifts. Is it not too hard a 
test of friendliness to say that each must shift its sympathies 
when the majority in the other shifts? 

A quid pro quo friendship between nations had some promise 
of permanency, and some value, in the days when kings were 
rulers and there was an anointed line. But, in these days, must 
not an international friendship, to have value, unite two peoples'? 
Ministries and Presidents are shifting quantities. A friendship 
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that comes in with a Ministry or a President may go out with it 
or him. Only a union of the two peoples is worthy of a states- 
man's thought; and not incidents of friendliness, but an agree- 
ment in matters of principle, in general governmental purposes, 
is needed for that. 

We take our friends on the average, as they must take us. If 
the liberty to differ is not reserved, I am not a friend, but a toady. 
A man who is capable of a high friendship will not mention th« 
favor he did you last week, when he solicits your help. Lending 
to those from whom you expect to receive as much again, is not 
friendship, but commerce. If friendship is put upon that basis, 
it becomes open to bids; and account must be taken of the ex- 
tremity when aid was given or withheld. 

I think the great weight of opinion among the English Lib- 
erals was that the war with the Dutch Kepublics could have been, 
and ought to have been, avoided. Many of them believe that this 
war is only a supplement of the Jameson raid. Surely an Ameri- 
can may hold these opinions without subjecting himself to the 
charge that he is a hater of Great Britain. Nor can the re- 
pression which the British Liberals have imposed upon themselves, 
pending the war, be exacted of Americans. Nations can only bo 
reached by process from two tribunals — war and public opinion. 
The Arbitral Tribunal has no process ; it assembles upon a stipu- 
lation. The Tribunal of Public Opinion, on the other hand, ia 
always in session, and must give a judgment upon all acts of 
men and nations that affect the public welfare. It would aid the 
Tribunal greatly if each of the combatants could be compelled to 
plead, to declare the cause of the war and its objects. 

The Continental Congress of 1776 allowed the jurisdiction of 
this great court. "A decent respect," it said, "for the opinions 
of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation." The object of the war was stated 
with equal explicitness : "That these United Colonies are and of 
right ought to be free and independent states." 

In our second war with Great Britain, the messages of Presi- 
dent Madison and the resolutions of Congress distinctly catalogue 
the causes of the war and disclose its objects, and in our Civil War 
the issue was so clear that neither malice nor sophistry has been 
able to confuse it. Mr. Lincoln consciously and willingly submit- 
ted the cause to "the considerate judgment of mankind." 
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In the recent Spanish war, Congress declared not only the 
cause of the war, but put the United States under bond to conduct 
and conclude it as a war for the liberation of Cuba. 

There is no influence for peace so strong (would it were freer 
and stronger!) as the fear of the enlightened judgment of man- 
kind. And this must put those who influence that judgment 
upon the exercise of a judicial independence and impartiality. 
These judgments must not be made matters of exchange. Is it 
not bad morals, as well as illogical, to say : "We were recently at 
the bar of public opinion, and Great Britain, as one of the judges, 
stood by us; now she is at the bar, and we must stand by her?" 

There are no two countries in the world where thought and 
conscience and speech, the elements and the organ of a sound 
public opinion, are so free or so powerful as in Great Britain and 
the United States. And no friendship between the nations, that 
does not take account of and allow these, is a worthy one, or can 
have endurance. In the case of one's own country, there has been 
opportunity to influence public policies, and if they have gone 
wrong there will be an opportunity to set them right; while, in 
the case of another nation, we are without opportunity. 

Is not the inevitable tendency of any attempt to put Great 
Britain and the United States in the relation of allies, to raise up 
and to strengthen an anti-British party in the United States and 
an anti- American party in Great Britain? Buried injuries and 
grudges are dug up and exploited for a domestic party advantage. 
There are forces that become destructive if they are pent; and, 
in this regard, opinions and gunpowder are in the same class. If 
a friendship between Great Britain and the United States, that 
will make their immediate relations cordial and unite their in- 
fluence for peace and human progress, is to be maintained — to 
become a status — must it not be laid down on a moral instead of a 
commercial basis? Morals abide; commercial interests shift. It 
must not involve enmity to the world, or exact an approval by the 
one of every public act of the other. It must not be put upon 
grounds too tenuously sentimental, nor must the quid pro quo 
argument be too much pressed. It must be of a sort that tolerates 
differences of opinions and endures the smart of criticism. The 
newspapers must not be taken too seriously. The friendship must 
not be of a party here with a party there. Upon that basis we 
shall have racking alternations of gush and coldness. 
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If the nations are to be friends, if they are to live together in 
amity and work together in their foreign policies, must it not be 
upon a basis that does not repel but invites the participation of 
all other nations, in every project for the development and peace 
of the world — and not upon the pernicious and futile project of 
an Anglo-Saxon world? The moral quality of public acts must 
be taken account of; greed of territory and thoughts of political 
paramountcies enforced by the sword must be eliminated. 

Great Britain has pursued aggressively a policy of territorial 
expansion, in which the consent of the peoples taken over has not 
been taken account of, as having any application, until after Brit- 
ish sovereignty was established. If the Dutch will forego all 
thoughts of a lost republic and become loyal subjects of Great 
Britain, she will give back to them a pretty large liberty in local 
affairs, and take a very large credit for her generosity. She has 
not regarded the forcible annexation of territory as at all culpable. 

Is the friendly co-operation of the two nations to be rested 
upon the abandonment or modification of her traditional policy, 
or upon the abandonment of ours? In the prosecution of the 
"open door" policy — that is, equal commercial privileges to all 
nations — we have, perhaps, found a common basis of diplomatic 
action. To us this means, I still think, the recognition of the 
autonomy of weak nations and their right to regulate their own 
internal affairs, as opposed to dismemberment or the paramountcy 
of one of the great Powers. Does Great Britain accept the "open 
door" policy in that sense? And is it with her a world or only 
a Chinese policy? Are we agreed that the seizure or dismember- 
ment of a weak state by a stronger is wrong, or only that, in the 
case of China, an agreed partition would be difficult, or that it 
might be less advantageous ? 

Is it not possible that, if suitably urged, Great Britain might 
come to stand with us against the forcible absorption of weak 
states and for open doors everywhere ? She has lost her monopo- 
ly of expansion. She has found that her most loyal colonies buy 
in the best market. The people of the Transvaal and of the 
Orange Free State will not show favor to a British trade-mark. 
The increased cost and competition in the business of expansion 
are suggestive. 

The American people gave generously of their love to Queen 
Victoria. Her death was felt here to be a family sorrow. She 
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was not associated in the American mind with those aggressive fea- 
tures of the British character and foreign policy that other nations 
have so much resented. The American love for her as a Queen 
was largely based upon the belief that her influence was used, as 
far as it might be, to ameliorate aggression and to promote peace. 
The qualities we most admired in her were those in which she was 
most unlike some British statesmen, whose names my readers are 
left to catalogue. The universal sorrow and sympathy which the 
death of the Queen evoked in this country, has largely confounded 
and silenced those who have been saying that America hated Great 
Britain. It is not so. But will it not be wise to allow the friend- 
ship between the nations to rest upon deep and permanent things, 
and to allow dissent and criticism as to transient things ? Irrita- 
tions of the cuticle must not be confounded with heart failure. 



THE BOEE WAE. 

It is quite possible that the government of a state may so 
flagrantly abuse its internal powers, may so cruelly treat its sub- 
jects, or a class of them, that the intervention of other states will 
be justified. It is an extreme ease that will justify an armed in- 
tervention, and the intervention must always be benevolent, both 
in spirit and purpose. The police must not appropriate the prop- 
erty they recover from the highwayman. The judgment whether 
the ease is one that justifies intervention must not be influenced, 
or seem to be influenced, by motives of advantage. If the land 
delivered is taken over, those who reject altogether the idea of an 
international benevolence or altruism will have another citation. 

The insistence of many individuals and of a very large section 
of the newspaper press that, as matter of "reciprocity," we must 
give our sympathy to Great Britain in the Boer war, and the 
frequent references to certain crude and illiberal things in the 
Dutch administration of the Transvaal as matters justifying an 
armed intervention by Great Britain, have very naturally turned 
my vagrant thoughts to the consideration of the question, whether 
these alleged faults in the internal administration of the Boers 
furnished a justification for the war made by Great Britain upon 
the Boers. I put it that way, though I am not ignorant of the 
fact that the official view in Great Britain is that the Boers 
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began the war, and that this view is adopted by the "reciprocity" 
school of Americans. Is it not possible, however, that the Texas 
view of the matter is more nearly the right one ? In Texas, when 
one of the parties to an acrimonious, oral discussion announces 
that the discussion is ended and that he will now take such meas- 
ures as seem to him to be more effective, and accompanies this 
declaration by a movement of his right hand in the direction of 
his hip pocket, he is accounted to have begun the war. If the 
other gets out his weapon first and kills the gentleman whose 
hand is moving toward his hip pocket, it is, not only in the pop- 
ular judgment, but in law, self-defense. 

The Boers did not seek war with Great Britain. They re- 
treated to the wall. Like the Pilgrims of Plymouth Eock, they 
did not seek, in the great trek of 1835, an Eldorado, but barren- 
ness and remoteness — a region which, as Mr. Prentiss said, "would 
hold out no temptation to cupidity, no inducement to perse- 
cution." 

The Pilgrims found, but the Boers missed, their quest. What 
seemed a barren veldt, on which freemen might live unmolested, 
was but the lid of a vast treasure-box. Kiches are the destruction 
of the weak. "When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, 
his goods are in peace." But strong is in the positive; and this 
scripture tells us what happens when a stronger shall "cpme upon 
him." 

Taking the case there, however, as one of British armed inter- 
vention for the correction of certain alleged evils and oppressions 
of Transvaal internal administration, what has international law 
to say about it? But is there an international law? The na- 
tions have never subscribed any codification. There are com- 
mentators, but no statute book. There are conventions between 
two or more states, which, in a few specified particulars, regulate 
rights and conduct. There are the moral law, the Decalogue, the 
law of nature; but does the "thou" of these address itself to 
states? There are precedents, but is the nation that made them 
bound by them, if her interest has shifted? Does the admiral 
of the strongest fleet write the law of the sea, not only for his an- 
tagonist, but for all neutrals? Is there a standard of personal 
cleanliness and domestic sanitation that is determinative of the 
right of self-government? Has a strong power the right to ap- 
point itself a "trustee for humanity," and in that character to 
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take over the lands of such weak nations as fail to make the 
best use of them? Is the rule that the trustee cannot take a 
profit inapplicable to "trustees for humanity?" Does a well- 
grounded fear that another nation is about to appropriate terri- 
tory to which neither it nor we have any rightful claim, justify us 
in grabbing it first, or in making an equivalent seizure in some 
other part of the world? Have we come, in practice, to the view 
which Phillimore puts into the mouth of those who say there is 
.no international law: 

"The proposition that in their mutual intercourse States are bound 
to recognize the eternal obligations of justice, apart from considerations 
of immediate expediency, they deem stupid and ridiculous pedantry. 
They point triumphantly to the instances in which the law has been 
broken, in which might has been substituted for right, and ask if 
Providence is not always on the side of the strongest battalions. Let 
cur strength, they say, be the law of justice, for that which is feeble 
is found to be nothing worth." 

That choleric Virginia statesman, John Randolph, in 1800, 
when the subject of Great Britain's infractions of our neutral 
rights upon the sea was under discussion, gave voice to the same 
thought. "What is national law," he said, "but national power 
guided by national interest ?" And a recent Chinese writer says : 
"International law is a set of precepts laid down by strong Powers 
to be enforced on weak ones." 

Many questions relating to natural rights are now regarded 
as outside the domain of practical statesmanship. Has the 
American view changed? When we were feeble, questions that 
are now rather sneeringly called "academic" were very practical, 
and the aspirations and sympathies that are now called "senti- 
mental" were the breath of American life. Our diplomacy was 
sentimental ; it had a regard for weakness, for we had not forgot- 
ten our own. Never did we fail to let it be known that our 
people sympathized with every effort, every aspiration, of any civ- 
ilized people to set up or to defend republican institutions. 

The British intervention in South Africa was not a response 
to any appeal from so much as a fragment of the Boer people. 
They were not only content with the government they had insti- 
tuted, but passionately devoted to it — with a readiness to die in 
its defence that took no account of age or sex. No Boer in the 
Transvaal desired to become a British subject; but very many 
British subjects in the Cape Colony were so unappreciative of 
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the advantages of their condition as such that they passionately 
desired to throw it off for a citizenship in a Dutch Eepublie. In 
other words, the men who were discontented and rebellious were 
not the citizens of the Transvaal or of the Orange Free State, but 
those men of Dutch descent whose grandfathers had by conquest 
become British subjects. 

The political conditions in Cuba, when we intervened, were the 
very opposite of those in the Transvaal. Our intervention was in 
behalf of the Cubans. We co-operated to free them from the 
power of a government whose oppressions and cruelties had many 
times before driven them into rebellion. 

Great Britain's intervention in South Africa was against a 
united people, living in content — an ignorant content, if you 
please — under a government of their own construction; and the 
ground of the intervention was ostensibly the interests of British 
subjects sojourning there. 

Many defects, incongruities and crudities in the Boer govern- 
ment and administration have been pointed out by the news- 
papers and other writers of Great Britain, and these have been 
faithfully echoed by not a few Americans, and by not a few Amer- 
ican newspapers. Now, these faults in Boer administration, in 
the main, were such as affected only the Boers themselves, and 
were not infractions of the international rights of aliens. The 
use made of them was not, openly, as a justification of the war, 
but rather as a cheek upon the sympathy of the American people, 
which, it was feared, might, as it has been in the habit of doing, 
go over-strongly to the side of a republic fighting for its existence. 
It was to say : "Don't make too much fuss over the death of the 
man, or too strict an inquiry into the cause of the quarrel ; he was 
not in all respects an exemplary citizen." The Boers were said 
to have been favorable to slavery as an institution, and to bear a 
grudge against the British because they abolished it. Now, the 
American, whose country, until very recently, was the great slave- 
holding nation of the world, and the Briton, who gave his sym- 
pathy, and much material help besides, to the States that sought 
by the destruction of the American Union to make slavery per- 
petual — surely these cannot be expected to respect the autonomy 
or mourn the demise of a republic that is suspected of having 
had in the past a desire to hold slaves ! 

These Boers are not our kind of people; they are not polished; 
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they neglect the bath; they are rude and primitive; their govern- 
ment is patriarchal and, in some things, arbitrary. To be sure, 
they like these habits and these institutions; they abandoned old 
homes, and made new homes in the wilderness, that they might 
enjoy them; but the homes are not such as we would have made; 
the Anglo-Saxon model has not been nicely followed. You have 
the "consent of the governed" — yes; but Great Britain does not 
approve of you, and she stood by us in the Spanish war. 

That any self-respecting government, which was strong 
enough to make its diplomatic notes express its true emotions, 
would have answered Great Britain's complaints by a flat refusal 
to discuss them, on the ground that they related to matters of 
internal administration. That such would have been the answer 
of the United States, if we had stood in the place of the Trans- 
vaal Kepublic, cannot be doubted — and there is no more room for 
doubt that the answer would have terminated the discussion. 

If the subject of naturalization is not a matter to be de- 
termined by a nation for itself, and solely upon a consideration of 
its own interests and -safety, there is no subject that is free from 
the meddlesome intervention of other states. ' 

And as to the government monopoly of the dynamite trade, 
the practice of European governments has certainly placed that 
question in the schedule of internal affairs, resting, in the judg- 
ment of each nation, upon a view of its own interests, unless it 
has by treaty limited its control of the matter. 

The idea of a war waged to enforce, as an international right, 
the privilege of British subjects to renounce their allegiance to the 
Queen, and to assume a condition in which they might be obliged 
to take up arms against her, would be a taking theme for a comic 
opera. And the interest and amusement would be greatly pro- 
moted if the composer should, in the opening act, introduce the 
"Ruler of the Queen's Navy" overhauling an American merchant- 
man in 1812, and dragging from her decks men who had re- 
nounced their allegiance to Great Britain to become American 
citizens, to man the guns of British warships ! 

"If he produced naturalization papers," says MeMaster, "from 
the country under whose flag he sailed, he was told that England 
did not admit the right of expatriation." 

But, in those days, the "renunciation" was sincere and final. 
The men who made it meant it — meant to fight the King of Great 
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Britain, if war came. Did these Transvaal Britons, who were 
seeking Boer naturalization, mean that? Did Mr. Chamberlain 
suppose that he was turning over to Mr. Kriiger a body of Eng- 
lishmen skilled in engineering and the use of explosives, upon 
whose loyalty to the Boer cause Mr. Kriiger could rely? The 
climax of the fun will be reached when the opera composer offers 
this situation. Most of these men whose naturalization was to be 
forced upon the Boers were actively and aggressively hostile to the 
Boer government. No safe occasion to show this hostility was 
missed. 

In a recent book, Mrs. Lionel Phillips, the wife of one of the 
Englishmen condemned to death for their connection with the 
Jameson raid, -tells of an incident that occurred at Pretoria be* 
fore the. raid. A British Commissioner, Sir Henry Loch, came 
tc Pretoria to discuss with President Kriiger some British griev- 
ances. Mr. Kriiger drove in his carriage to receive the Commis- 
sioner and take him to his hotel. Mrs. Phillips says : 

"There was a scene of the wildest enthusiasm, thousands being 
there to welcome the Queen's representative, and when he and Kriiger 
got into the carriage (which also contained Dr. Leyds) to proceed to 
the hotel some Englishmen took out the horses and dragged it, one 
irresponsible person jumping on the box-seat and waving a Union 
Jack over Kruger's head! When the carriage arrived at its destina- 
tion, Sir Henry, accompanied by Dr. Leyds, entered the hotel, and 
the President was left sitting in the horseless carriage. The yelling 
crowd refused to drag the vehicle, and, after some difficulty, a few 
of his faithful burghers were got together to drag the irate President 
to his home." 

Now, it was for these thousands of Englishmen, who prac- 
tised this dastardly indignity upon President Kriiger, and who, 
with - others, a little later made or promoted the Jameson raid, 
that Boer naturalization was demanded. 

But it has been stated, upon apparently excellent authority, 
that the British Commission expressly rejected a form of natural- 
ization oath that contained, as our form does, a renunciation of 
allegiance to all other governments. If, upon the basis of a re- 
tained British allegiance, suffrage, whether in local or general 
affairs, was demanded for the Outlanders, the comic aspect of the 
situation disappears ; the unreason is too great for comedy. 

Great Britain cannot, we are told, safely give local govern- 
ment to the Boers when she shall have subjugated them, because 
she cannot trust their loyalty to the Crown ; but she is seeking to 
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destroy the republics, because the Transvaal refused suffrage and 
local control to Englishmen who had attempted by arms to over- 
throw the Boer Government, and who sought suffrage for the 
same end. Suffrage was only another form of assault in the in- 
terest of British domination. 

JSTot long ago, a distinguished Briton (Goldwin Smith) is re- 
ported to have said: 

"Can history show a more memorable fight for independence than 
that which is being made by the Boer? Does it yield to that made 
by Switzerland against Austria and Burgundy; or to that made by 
the Tyrolese under Hofer? The Boer gets no pay; no comforts and 
luxuries are provided for him by fashionable society; he can look 
forward to no medals or pensions; he voluntarily enduresi the utmost 
hardships of war; his discipline, though unforced, seems never to fail. 
Boys of sixteen, a correspondent at the Cape tells me — even of four- 
teen—take the rifle from the hand of the mother who remains to pray 
for them in her lonely home, and stand by their grandsires to face 
the murderous artillery of modern war. * * * Rude, narrow- 
minded, fanatical in their religion, these men may be. So were the 
old Scotch Calvinists; so have been some of the noblest wildstocks 
of humanity — but surely they are not unworthy to guard a nation. 
* * * * If a gold mine was found in the Boer's territory, 
was it not his? The Transvaal franchise needed reform; so did that 
of England within living memory and in a still greater degree. But 
reform was not the object of Mr. Cecil Rhodes and his political allies. 
"What they wanted was to give the ballot to people who, they knew, 
would use it to vote away the independence of the state." 

He went on to say that, even in monarchical Italy, where he 
had recently been, the "heart of the people is with the little repub- 
lic which is fighting for its independence." 

There has been, I think, no suggestion that this great English- 
man spoke under the stimulus of Transvaal gold. Have we come 
to a time when a citizen of the Great Republic may not express 
like views without becoming a "suspect?" Must we turn our 
pockets inside out to verify our disinterestedness, when we speak 
f cr a "little republic which is fighting for its independence ?" 

We have not long passed the time when the man who spoke 
against the "little republic" would have been the "suspect." A' 
paper that I read recently head-lined a news despatch, announcing 
the return of a young American who went to South Africa to fight 
for Boer independence, thus: "The Return of a Mercenary." 
Yet the act and the motive of this adventurous young American 
would, a little while ago, have reminded us of La Fayette or 
Steuben. 
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Mr. James Bryce recently said : 

"Indeed the struggles for liberty and nationality are almost begin- 
ning to be forgotten by the new generation, which has no such en- 
thusiasm for these principles as men had forty years ago." 

And, at the moment when two republics are in articulo mortis, 
some of our journals congratulate us over the prospect of an in- 
creased trade with the "Crown Colonies" that are to be set up in 
their stead, and over the increased output of the Johannesburg 
mines. The Emperor of Germany is reported to have forestalled 
President Kriiger's personal appeal by the statement that Ger- 
many's interest would be promoted by the British conquest of the 
republics. And Bishop Thoburn asks: "Why should people 
lament the absorption of the small Powers by the large ones ?" 

Never before has American sympathy failed, or been divided, 
or failed to find its voice, when a people were fighting for inde- 
pendence. Can we now calculate commercial gains before the 
breath of a dying republic has quite failed, or the body has quite 
taken on the rigor mortis f If international justice, government 
by the people, the parity of the nations, have ceased to be work- 
able things, and have become impracticable, shall we part with 
them with a sneer, or simulate regret, even if we have lost the 
power to feel it? May not one be allowed to contemplate the 
heavens with suppressed aspirations, though there are no "con- 
sumers" there ? Do we need to make a mock of the stars, because 
we cannot appropriate them — because they do not take our 
produce? Have we disabled ourselves? 

Mr. Hoar says that "by last winter's terrible blunder * * * 
we have lost the right to offer our sympathy to the Boer in his 
wonderful and gallant struggle against terrible odds for the re- 
public in Africa." It is a terrible charge. 

There was plainly no call for an armed intervention by the 
United States in South Africa, and perhaps our diplomatic sug- 
gestions went as far as usage would justify. But has not public 
opinion here been somehow strongly perverted, or put under some 
unwonted repression? If we have lost either the right to de- 
nounce aggression, or the capacity to weep when a republic dies, 
it is a grievous loss. 

Benjamin Harrison. 



